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cuss in an interesting way the bearing of recent developments of 
historical and sociological study upon the spirit in which Philoso- 
phy should be pursued. Thus the main result of lectures 6 and 7 is 
tne, as I think, valid demonstration that the theory of biological 
evolution does not afford any cogent arguments for Materialism. 
Lectures 8 and 9 discuss the question whether sociological inquiry 
into the origin of beliefs is logically bound to lead to scepticism 
as to the validity, and lectures 10 and 11 the question whether 
the study of history of itself will yield a satisfactory criterion 
of social progress. Both questions are answered in the negative. 
As to the latter, at any rate, it might perhaps be urged that if by 
history we mean the teleological interpretation, as distinct from the 
mere record, of the past, the "Progressionist" might have more 
of a case than Prof. Sidgwick allows. If we can detect in the past 
not a mere succession of changes but a continuous approximation 
to a coherent ideal, may we not validly use that ideal as a stan- 
dard by which to estimate further progress in the future? The 
full working out of this thought would lead to a reconsideration 
of the question propounded by the twelfth lecture, whether the di- 
vergence of "theoretical" and "practical" Philosophy is irreducible. 
Prof. Sidgwick's own opinion here, as in the works published in 
his lifetime, appears to be that it is at best only partly reducible 
and that only by means of Theistic assumptions which cannot be 
demonstrated. 

A. E. Taylor. 
Owens College, Manchester. 



Philosophy and Life and Other Essays. By J. H. Muir- 
head, M. A., Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Birmingham. London: Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co., Ltd. 1902. 

Professor Muirhead has given us, in this volume of essays, 
thirteen papers, nine of which are classed as "ethical," and four as 
"logical." Some of the "ethical" ones would certainly not be re- 
garded as philosophical essays by the pedantry or affectation of 
philosophical dry-as-dusts, who think nothing can be "philosophi- 
cal" which has any life or vital interest about it. At the same time, 
the four closing papers on "logical" themes — which were read be- 
fore the Aristotelian Society of London — are far the ablest and 
most valuable in the book. 
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Taking them, however, as they stand, and beginning with "ethi- 
cal" papers, we have first of all one on "Philosophy and Life." It 
is unfortunate for Professor Muirhead that it would not be easy 
for a reviewer, in speaking of his essay, to forget the really fine 
paper on the same subject by Professor Hoffding in The Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics last year (January number). It 
is not merely that Professor Muirhead's treatment is more popular 
in character : my main fault with it is, that "life," in its amazing 
depth and fullness has no manner of justice done to it. The Pro- 
fessor seems to me content to deal with living more than with 
"life." But I do not mean to question the use and suitability of 
the paper for the purpose for which, it was given. An appreciation 
follows — of the late Professor William Wallace. It is a piece 
of work so admirable in its kind that one feels as though criticism 
would be out of place. It will be read with interest and pleasure 
by all, whether sharers of Wallace's strongly held Hegelianism or 
not. The third paper is concerned with "R. L. Stevenson's Philos- 
ophy of Life" — an inspiriting little paper, though rather lacking 
in point or summarizing in the end. The extracts are not too num- 
erous and are judiciously chosen. The paper has this particular 
value, that, whereas the work of Stevenson has been often ap- 
praised only in respect of his lightness of touch, lucidity of ex- 
pression, and other literary qualities, there is here brought out the 
reality of moral substratum underlying his work as a literary artist. 
The next item is an essay on "Abstract and Practical Ethics." It 
is a plea for comprehensiveness of view, that is, the unifying view 
of the various sides or aspects of a subject. "What Imperialism 
Means" succeeds this. It contains points of much historic and prac- 
tical interest, in particular, how the policy of keeping our colonies 
stands related to names like Carlyle, Burke, and John Stuart Mill. 
Of practical interest, too, are the discussions on "The Science of 
Poor-Law Relief" and "Modern Temperance Reform." The clos- 
ing topics of the "ethical" series are Educational — "A Liberal Edu- 
cation" and "Psychology and Education." The former puts for- 
ward claims for harmonious, well-balanced, and symmetrical cul- 
ture. The latter desiderates the teaching of well-attested psycho- 
logical results to instructors of youth without binding on them the 
yoke of a complete curriculum. In this connection the sentiments 
of Herbart, Volkmann, Wundt, Spencer, Bain, James, Lloyd Mor- 
gan, and Miinsterberg, have more or less reference made to them. 
Of these "ethical" papers taken in whole, it cannot be said that they 
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contain a great deal that is striking, either in matter or style. But 
they are sensible and practical, and will prove useful. But for the 
four subsequent essays, classed as "logical," we might have been 
tempted to think the author rather lacking in strength of thought 
or philosophical acumen, the truth really being that the earlier sub- 
jects do not afford his powers sufficient scope. It appears to me 
this would have seemed a stronger, if less popular, book, had these 
closing chapters come first. At any rate, they will be apt to suffer 
in appreciation from their present place, and possibly the book with 
them. Should it so happen, it will be matter for regret, for these 
papers are able and good. The first deals with "The Concept in 
Logical Doctrine," and advances Professor Muirhead's reasons 
for disapproving "the complete subordination of the concept to the 
judgment" in "recent logical treatises." The second is taken up 
with "The Goal of Knowledge," and deals with variations 
from Hegel, found in writers like Dr. Bradley and Mr. 
McTaggart. "As Mr. Bradley assumes that the unity of 
which knowledge is in search is incompatible with its differ- 
ences, Mr. McTaggart conversely assumes that the differences by 
which we seek to know the thing are incompatble with its unity." 
And later in the chapter he concludes that "these two (complete 
differentiation and complete unification) are not two different 
ideals, but different sides of the same." The third paper treats of 
"Hypothesis," its nature, contents, aim, and verification. The final 
paper is headed thus — "Is the Knowledge of Space a priori?" The 
positions dealt with are mainly those of Professor James. 

Professor Muirhead has done rightly in bringing these papers 
together, and the collection is so varied that most readers will find 
something in the volume to interest them. We fancy that some of 
the sentences he writes as to Professor Wallace are largely ap- 
plicable to Professor Muirhead himself, so far as one may judge 
from these specimens of his work : "Philosophy was not so much a 
special kind of occupation different from those of ordinary life, 
but just those ordinary occupations thoroughly understood." "He 
had no sympathy with the exclusiveness of genius or culture." 
"He held that the thinker was only a pioneer going before his fel- 
lows, and making straight the path in the wilderness of conflicting 
opinions." "From another side also he held that the philosopher 
had a practical function to perform, which ranked him with the 
politician and reformer." "The difference is that the burden in the 
case of the reformer is what is practically unbearable, in the case 
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of the philosopher what is mentally unintelligible. As the one 
feels himself borne down by the weight of custom, heavy as frost 
and deep almost as life, so the other is borne down by the burden 
of all this unintelligible world. As the reformer aims at read- 
justing -a nation's habits, so as to make them serve the ends of its 
spirit, so the philosopher aims at readjusting men's beliefs about 
the world they live in, after such a manner that they may feel at 
home in it." 

The proofreading has not been quite so carefully done as it 
might have been, as there are a few slips such as might have been 

easily corrected. 

James Lindsay. 
Kilmarnock, Scotland. 

The Strength of the People, A Study in Social Economics. 
By Helen Bosanquet. London and New York : Macmillan & Co. 
1902. Pp. xii, 345. 

"Those who are watching with the keenest interest the present 
development of social work and social knowledge, are aware that 
a comparatively new branch of science is shaping itself in the 
hands of thinkers and workers — a science to which we give tenta- 
tively the name of Social Economics." With these words Mrs. 
Bosanquet begins the preface to her book, which "does not pretend 
to be more than a preliminary study in that science, an attempt to 
suggest how we may work out some theory of human nature and 
social life, which will be a guide to us when applied to the acutal 
problems which we have to face." It is clear that the real interest 
of the authoress is to obtain rules for practical guidance, so that 
the science she speaks of is more in the nature of an art, or applied 
science, than a science which aims at mere knowledge with no 
care for its practical application. Most arts use several sciences 
as their handmaids. There is no special science corresponding 
to each art, and it might be argued that Mrs. Bosanquet's new 
science is really an art based on several sciences, among which po- 
litical economy is the most important. The question which re- 
quires solution is, "How to deal with other people;" one answer 
which has been given is, "Do unto others as you would they 
should do unto you." This precept, however, is not in practice very 
commonly adopted and does not invariably lead to the happiest re- 
sults. The scientific investigation of which this book is the out- 



